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rarely that specific evidence of borrowing is available. But the main 
emphasis of the book is upon the internal development of Greek from the 
earliest times to the present day, especially the evolution of the literary 
and standardized forms. The historical and linguistic background of the 
various literary types is described with exceptional fulness and in a manner 
which will appeal to the interest of all Greek scholars, even those who are 
repelled by linguistic discussions of a different character. 

C. D. B. 



Commeniationes Philohgae Ienenses ediderunt Seminarii Philolo- 
gorum Ienensis Professores. Voluminis decimi fasciculus primus. 
Cabolxjs Barwick: De Platonis Phaedri temporibus. Leip- 
zig: Teubner, 1913. Pp. 76. M. 3.20. 
Some scholars have dated the Phaedrus very early, even before the 
death of Socrates, others about the time of the Gorgias and the Memo, 
and others presumably after the Republic. In The Unity of Plato's Thought, 
p. 71, I date it conjecturally ca. 379 on the general ground of the maturity 
and richness of the thought and the evidence of Sprachstatistik, and the 
particular ground of the parody of Isocrates' Panegyr. 8 in 267A. Dr. 
Barwick dates it after the Gorgias, Euthyphro, and Meno and before the 
Euthydemus, Cratylus, Phaedo, and Symposium. His argument rests mainly 
on alleged contradictions or developments of the thought of other dialogues 
which he finds in it, and on the evolution of Plato's psychology. This is 
the method against which I have always protested, and I need not repeat 
my arguments here. The chief assumptions or at any rate implications 
of this method seem to be (1) that Plato's mind possessed no general stock 
of favorite notions and fixed convictions to which he might refer at any time; 
(2) that casual allusion to an idea elsewhere more fully developed warrants 
the inference that the more explicit exposition is the earlier; (3) that we 
may safely treat variations of expression as contradictions in thought with- 
out first trying to explain them by literary or stylistic motives. These 
postulates seem to me improbable both on a priori grounds and in their 
special application to Plato. It would hardly seem to me a parody of this 
method to argue that Aristophanes' Wasps must be earlier than any comedy 
that touches on its main motif, than for example the jest in Clouds 207: 
ov TT€ido/jiai «ret StKocrras oix opS> KaOrjiAevovs. or than Acharnians 376, Knights 
1316-17. In fact, of course, neither these allusions nor those in Pax 505 
and Aves 40 prove anything except that the idea was in Aristophanes' mind. 
In the last two chapters Barwick endeavors to meet the objections of 
Sprachstatistik. The Republic has, according to Ianell's tables, 35.27 
hiatuses to a page, the Phaedrus 23.90, the Phikbus 3.70. This, Barwick 
argues, does not justify grouping the Phaedrus with the Philebus and the 
other late dialogues in which hiatus was consciously and systematically 
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avoided. The divergence from the Republic may be accounted for, he 
thinks, by the peculiar vocabulary and poetic style of the Phaedrus. 

The Isocrates problem he solves by the assumption that Isocrates 
published the tract against the sophists after the Phaedrus and before the 
Euthydemus, and thus converted the compliments of the Phaedrus to the 
sneer at the close of the Euthydemus. This chronology is, of course, impos- 
sible if we accept the two almost certain parodies of Isocrates in Plato, that 
of Contra Sophistas 17 in Gorgias 463A and that of Panegyr. 8 in Phaedrus 
267A. Every theory of the comparative literary chronology of Plato and 
Isocrates must take account of the presumptions raised by these parodies 
or coincidences. Barwick does not mention them. 

Paul Shorey 



The Works of the Emperor Julian. With an English Translation 
by Wilmek Cave Wright. Vol. II. London: William 
Heinemann; New York: Macmillan, 1913. Pp. 519. 

The second volume of Mrs. Wright's Julian exhibits the merits of its 
predecessor (Class. Phil., VIII, 502) — the vigorous, idiomatic English, the 
carefully constituted text, the helpful annotations illustrating the wide 
range of Julian's reading and reminiscence. 

There are a few misapprehensions of Julian's meaning in technical 
passages — not many considering the nature of the task but more than 
a Loeb translation ought to show, and more I hope than the author will 
overlook in the third and concluding volume. In vi. 183D, toiis ko$6\ov 
Aoyous is not "the knowledge of universals," but the general principles of 
the several sciences. In 188B, hrtcnv ivrdvmv does not, I think, mean 
"in words alone," but setting them to hexameters. In vii 216C, x<*pa«- 
Tijpwv is not "certain characteristics of ours," but the letters of an unknown 
or mystical script. Julian compares the occult virtue of such letters to the 
effect of myths on the soul. The correlating words in the comparison are 
oirtp Sk Brj . . . . tovt' oTpxu jroAAeuas yiyvvrdai kcu. &a tS>v p.v$<ov. In 
vii. 219B, the translation misses the fundamental distinction between the 
case of Herakles and that of Dionysos. The former became divine, the 
latter was so from the beginning, ttov .... axrirtp .... ovt<o Si? do not 
include the two in one category, but oppose them, and the p.kv in l^ovou 
piv is the ixkv of pious concession that Julian's religious feeling requires to 
soften the following statement that Herakles nevertheless o/u.«>s remained 
within the limits rij's avQpunrCvris <pv<rto>s. That this was not the case with 
Dionysos is proved in 220B ff. In 224B, tovto Se oi nap' fytSs yiyvtrai 
means "this is not due to ["along of"] you." It could hardly mean "this 
is not your custom." In 330C, irapaKovtr/xaTw, a word which Julian per- 
haps took from the seventh Platonic epistle, does not mean "subterfuges." 
And in 330D, bpmvvixtos Xeyerai is not "amounts to the same thing." 



